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Max Stern works 
blocked from sale 


Representatives of the Max Stern Estate benefici- | 
aries were able to block the impending sale of | 
two art works by a German auction house on | 


| Eric Molson receives honorary doctorate 


Quirinale, Rome by the Dutch Baroque painter | 


Nov. 17. 
The works, Market Scene in the Piazza Navona, 
Rome and Market Scene in the Piazza del 


Mathjis Naiveu, were both identified as part of 


the Max Stern collection. Efforts to block the sale | 


were resisted until the very last minute. The Van 
Ham auction house in Cologne, Germany, even- 
tually agreed to withdraw the works due to 
intense media scrutiny. 

The Stern collection was dismantled in 1937 
when Nazi officials forced the sale of the works 
just before Stern fled Germany. Concordia and 
McGill Universities, along with Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, are co-beneficiaries of 
the Max Stern estate and have been working to 
recover the hundreds of works sold under duress 
in order to recreate the collection as it was. 
Usually works are found when they go up for sale. 
So far, 40 works have been located this way, 
although only one has been restituted to date. 
(See the Journal, Oct. 26, 2006) 

The Naiveu works were identified with the help 
of Concordia’s Max Stern Art Restitution Project, 
headed by Clarence Epstein, Director of Special 
Projects. 
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BARBARA BLACK 


The pomp and ceremony of convocation 
took over Place des Arts’ biggest concert 
hall, the Salle Wilfrid Pelletier, on 
Monday, as hundreds of students 
received their graduation diplomas. 
The brass quintet played tunes like 
Gaudeamus Igitur, nearly 1,000 years old 


monies in the original Latin. The first 
verse goes, “Let us rejoice therefore / 
While we are young. / After a pleasant 
youth / After a troublesome old age / 
The earth will have us” Another verse 
starts, “Long live the academy! / Long 
live the teachers!” 

The procession is carefully orchestrat- 
ed for maximum effect, and always 
impresses the guests. The graduating 
students fill about one-third of the 





and still sung at some graduation cere-* 


parterre seats, and the robed faculty and 
staff fill the stage. The colours of the 
robes and hoods they wear correspond 
to their degrees and schools, and the 
printed convocation program included 
a page of explanation. 

For the first time, there were two fall 
ceremonies, one for Arts and Science 
grads in the morning, and another that 
started in mid-afternoon for the gradu- 
ates of the other three faculties. There 
are five ceremonies in June. 

The Governor-General’s Gold Medal 
went to psychologist Elaine Waddington 
Lamont for her research on circadian 
rhythms (see story, page 3). Like the 
other doctoral graduates, after receiving 
her diploma she was seated on the stage 
with the faculty members to show she 
had joined their ranks as a scholar. 

Eric Molson may be the patriarch of 
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Pomp and pageantry 
at Place des Arts 


one of Canada’s most prominent fami- 
lies, but he worked his way up from the 
shop floor, according to Frederick Lowy, 
who presented his friend for convoca- 
tion's only honorary doctorate. The two 
worked closely together when Molson 
was Chancellor (1993 to 2005) and Lowy 
was President of Concordia (1995 to 
2005). 

Molson studied chemistry at 
Princeton; indeed, he told the audience 
that his intellectual hero at the time was 
Dmitri Mendeleev, father of the periodic 
table. He went on to earn certification as 
a master brewer, and worked at many 
tasks in the Molson organization, where 
he is the sixth generation since the 
founder. 

While acting as chancellor to 
Concordia, he also owned and then sold 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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Molson advises grads to be guided by their values 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


the Canadiens’ hockey team, built 


the Molson (now Bell) Centre, and 
engineered the merger of Molson’s 
with the U.S. beer giant Coors to 
form one of the world’s largest 
breweries. 


The Molson Foundation has 
been very generous to the universi- 
ty. Dr. Lowy paid credit to Eric 
Molson’s dignity, consideration for 
others, and steady commitment to 
his community. 

Molson spoke to the graduating 
students about the importance of 
values, saying, “To be good at what 
you do, you have to know yourself? 
This happens over time, but the 
process of defining your values will 
“keep you focused and help you 
make decisions: 

The Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration was renamed the 
John Molson School of Business in 
2000, when the Molson family gave 
it $10 million; earlier this month, 
when government funding for the 
construction of the new JMSB 
building was announced, they 
pledged another $10 million. The 
$118-million building is expected 


Jaledictorian Mark Cleveland 
called himself “a Concordia lifer’ 
He got all three of his degrees from 
the university and has been teach- 
ing marketing for four years while 
he completed his PhD. 

He recalled the day 16 years ago 
when he got a letter from the uni- 
versity saying he had to indicate his 
acceptance by a specific time, and 
realized to his horror that the dead- 
line was only hours away. “It was 
the beginning of a great journey: 

He credited an economic down- 
turn with sending him into gradu- 
ate studies instead of the work- 
place. “If I hadn't done that, I 
wouldn't have met my wife — we 
even got married at Concordia, in 
the Loyola Chapel — and I would- 
nt be a university professor, a 
tremendously fulfilling career’ 

The Arts and Science valedictori- 
an, Moses Geepu Nah Tiepah, told 
his fellow graduates to remember 
where they were from, and use their 
education to contribute to global 
justice and peace. He raised a laugh 
with some advice for students who, 
like him, are in their mature years: 
“Don't allow these young people to 








to be ready by Sept. 2009. frighten you!” 


Eric Molson displays his honorary doctorate, while Chancellor David O’Brien applauds. 


Valedictorians demonstrate range of research 


How culture impacts consumer choice 


After surveying more than 2,000 
people around the world, Mark 
Cleveland can definitively tell you 
that while what you eat is who you 
are, your calling plan has nothing 
to do with it. 

“Culture is by far the strongest 
indicator of consumer behaviour, 
he explained, especially for some- 
thing like food. “Food plays such 
an integral role in tradition” that 
people who have moved away 
from their country of origin con- 
tinue to eat the same or similar 
foods, particularly on special 
occasions. 

Cell phones are a different story, 
though. “Everyone essentially has 
the same needs of a cell phone 
and other electronics; and so this 
type of purchase “is quite inde- 
pendent of culture’ 

By examining consumer behaviour across 70 different product categories (from 
clothing to luxury goods) and eight countries, Cleveland tried to find an empirical 
means of measuring the impact of globalization on local cultures. 

“The anecdotal evidence can go either way, he said, supporting the view that global 
forces are making everyone (and every place) more and more like, or the opposite view, 
that local resistances serve to more solidly entrench cultural differences. 

His research indicates the truth is much more complex, and that our behaviour is 
usually “a strange combination of both global and local influences’ 

Cleveland is now an assistant professor of marketing, management and organiza- 
tional studies at the University of Western Ontario. 

DAWN WISEMAN 


The economics of farming in Africa 


Moses Geepu Nah Tiepoh gave 
a valedictory address this week 
at Place des Arts; a setting far 
removed from the world he 
studied for his dissertation. 

Working in the interdiscipli- 
nary PhD Humanities program, 
Tiepoh examined farming 
practices and food security in 
West Africa through the lens of 
economics, political science 
and sociology. 

Tiepoh developed an econo- 
metric model to analyze the 
impact of both private and 
communal land holdings in 
West African countries. He 
concluded that private land 
ownership is not an inevitable 
outcome of population pres- 
sure, and that in fact, in certain 
cases, communal holdings are more sustainable of the natural resources 
base. 

Building from the model, he was able to make the argument that, in some 
regions, cash crops grown for export compete with food crops, and may hin- 
der the ability of these regions to meet their own food requirements. 

During his time at Concordia, Tiepoh became actively involved in the New 
Rural Economy (NRE) Project headed by Bill Reimer (Sociology and 
Anthropology). His contributions to NRE focused on social capital, informa- 
tion flows, growth, and trade liberalization in the Canadian rural sector. 

Tiepoh has also taught in the Department of Economics since 2001, and 
continues to work with students there. 

DAWN WISEMAN 
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Gold medalist 
her rhythm 


finds 





Elaine Waddington Lamont turned sleepless nights into prize-winning research. She is now embarking on a post- 
doctoral fellowship funded by the Institut de recherche en santé et en sécurité du travail. 


DAWN WISEMAN 





As a teenager in Swift Current, 
Sask., Elaine Waddington 
Lamont (Psychology) suffered 
from insomnia. She knows the 
wakeful nights inspired her 
research, “If you can't sleep, the 
whole idea of it becomes fasci- 
nating.” She never expected 
them to produce awards. 

At fall convocation on Nov 20, 
Waddington Lamont received 
the 2006 Governor-General’s 
Gold Medal as Concordia’s most 
outstanding graduate student. 
The award came as a complete 
surprise. “You always work hard 
and try your best,’ she said, “But 
when I opened the letter, I was 
floored” 

Waddington Lamont’s PhD 
research was conducted under 
the supervision of Shimon Amir 
at the Center for Studies in 
Behavioral Neurobiology. The 
research for her dissertation 
produced results that were “a bit 
of a surprise,” 

Circadian rhythms are biolog- 
ical rhythms with a daily beat - 
things like body temperature, 
hormone secretion, sleeping, 
feeding, etc. They are present in 
just about every living organism 
and have been recognized for 
close to 300 years. It is only in 
the last 30, however, that we 
have gained any understanding 
of how they work. 

Humans have a master circa- 
dian “clock” located in the 
suprachiasmatic nucleus (SCN), 


a tiny section of the brain near 
the pituitary gland. It is reset 
daily by exposure to light. When 
it resets, so do all the rhythms it 
metres. While this seems incred- 
ibly simple, Waddington 
Lamont explains that it makes 
good evolutionary sense. “Any 
animal which is in synch with its 
environment is more likely to 
survive.” 

Within the last 10 years, the 
discovery of clock genes has led 
to the development of tech- 
niques that allow researchers to 
watch the clock ticking. What 
they have found is that each of 
us has not one clock but many, 
all over the body. In fact, said 
Waddington Lamont, “there's 
probably one in every single 
cell” 

Using these techniques with 
rats, Waddington Lamont 
marked a protein (Period 2) 
known to be expressed by the 
master clock. Not only did she 
find clocks in other regions of 
the brain, she was the first to 
demonstrate the presence of 
clocks in a number of regions of 
the limbic forebrain, which is a 
primary centre for emotion, 
motivation and memory. 

She then demonstrated that 
while the master SCN clock of 
rats can only be reset by light, 
these other clocks can easily and 
rapidly be reset by other stimuli 
like food and hormones. 
Moreover, she found that these 
clocks can be uncoupled from 
the master clock in the SCN to 


work independently. 

As her supervisor explained, 
the discovery has great poten- 
tial. “First, it provides a way to 
study how the SCN master 
clock controls rhythmicity 
within anatomically defined 
structures that are known to be 
involved in the regulation of 
motivated behaviour and emo- 
tional state. Second, it provides 
a way to study how motivation- 
ally relevant events can directly 
affect and even disrupt specific 
behavioral and physiological 
circadian rhythms downstream 
from the master clock. Elaine's 
findings that circadian clocks 
in the limbic forebrain can be 
uncoupled from the SCN clock 
in response to certain hormon- 
al and behavioral perturba- 
tions shed new light on the 
nature of circadian dysregula- 
tion associated with clinical 
conditions such as depressive 
illness, as well as with things 
such as jet lag and rotational 
shift work” 

Shift work is exactly what 
Waddington Lamont is now 
studying. With a postdoctoral 
fellowship from the Institut de 


recherche en santé et en sécu- 


rité du travail (IRSST) she is 
working at the Douglas Hospital 
to determine how shift workers 
can adjust to their changing 
schedules as rapidly as possible. 
Thinking back to her teenage 
years, she said, “They're all 
healthy volunteers ... and truly 
excellent sleepers: 
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ACCOLADES 


Lisa Fitterman wrote a delightful essay about the late Lillian 
Robinson for the Globe and Mail on Nov. 14. The headline was 
“Feminist Marxist at Concordia University believed in treating all 
people with respect — even those who would steal from her” The 
story concerned a thief who broke into Robinson's home. She offered 
to write him a cheque, but insisted that he leave by the front door. It 
was typical of Robinson, whom Fitterman called “a combative super- 
hero for the disenfranchised.” A well-attended memorial service was 
held Nov. 12 for Robinson, who was principal of the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute from 2001 to her death on Sept. 20 of this year. 


—~@Q 


Mair Verthuy (Etudes frangaises, Professor Emerita) has been 
appointed by Montreal city council to the Conseil des Montréalaises 
for a three-year term. The Conseil, created in 2004, is made up of 15 
women chosen for their experience and dynamism. Their mandate 
is to debate issues of concern to Montrealers, particularly those of 
gender equity, and advise city council. 


~o 


Global television used the Department of Contemporary Dance as 
their studio for their three-hour morning show on Nov. 16. Part-time 
faculty member and technique teacher Ginelle Chagnon was the 
spokesperson for the program, talking about the department's focus 
on choreography as students demonstrated their skills. It was a great 
way to preview a number of significant events: the cabaret that 
evening in the “black box”, the daylong recruitment open house on 
Nov. 18 and performances next month. These will be Dec. 7, 8 and 9 at 
8 p.m. and Dee. 9 at 2:30. 


N\Qo 


Congratulations to Hugh Hazelton, who teaches Spanish in the 
Department of Classics, Modern Languages and Linguistics. He has 
won a Governor-General's Literary Award for his translation from 
French to English of Vétivier, by Joél Des Rosiers. It's the season for 
literary awards. Sherry Simon (Etudes frangaises)was nominated 
for an award for the Quebec Writers Federation for Translating 
Montreal, as were alumnus Barry Webster for fiction and Jon Paul 
Fiorentino (English) for his poetry. Meanwhile, De Niro’s Game, by 
Photography alumnus Rawi Hage, was a favourite for the Giller 
Prize. While it didn’t win, it garnered a lot of good publicity in the 
run-up to the awards. 


~Qo 


A photo of Alan Hochstein 
(Finance) appeared in Canadian 
Business recently. The accompa- 
nying article was a follow-up to his 
essay in the National Post last 
February, in which he lashed out 
at the proliferation of Master's of 
Business Administration pro- 
grams. Hochstein, who has direct- 
ed all four of the JMSB’s MBA pro- 
grams at one time or another, feels 
that “increasingly gimmicky pro- 
gram variations are having a dra- 
matic effect on the reputation of 
the MBA and EMBA designations, and consequently, the quality of the 
student that comes out the other end’ Judging from the Canadian 
Business interview, he hasn't changed his mind. 


 ~Qo 


Four Concordians are among the finalists in a film competition 
sponsored by Telus GlobeTrotter called Le court en Web (Shorts on 
the Web). They are Mathieu Drouin (Le cadeau de mon pére), 
Sabrina Ratté and John Londono (Bande de Calisses), and 
Stéphane Arbour (Opération Margarine). You can get a taste of 
their work and 27 others by going to www.silenceoncourt.tv or 
www.globetrotter.net. 


“oo 


Congratulations to the Concordia students in SHOUT, a national 
peace organization active in 18 universities across Canada, who 
have won an award from the YMCA of Greater Montreal. Many of 
the students recently travelled to Poland to learn about the 
Holocaust as a way to understand past and current genocides. 
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Support for injured student 


President Claude Lajeunesse has 
written to the organizers of a trust 
fund for Leslie Markofsky, who 
started studies at the JMSB in 
September, to offer him a tuition 
waiver and other support. The 
prize-winning student was seri- 
ously injured in the Sept. 13 shoot- 
ing at Dawson College and is slow- 
ly recovering. 

“I have personally been follow- 
ing reports in regards to Leslie's 
recovery and I’m quite relieved 
and pleased to hear that things 
are progressing well in his case,’ 
Lajeunesse wrote. 

“Here at Concordia we certainly 
feel as though Leslie is part of the 
family, and we are looking forward 
to his return to classes. To that 
end, I want to let you know that 
the university will waive Leslie's 
tuition fees for however long he 
remains a Concordia student. We 
are dedicated to helping Leslie 
complete his studies here, and 
hope this gesture can make a dif- 
ference. 

He suggested a meeting with 


the Markofsky family to deter- 
mine other ways to help Leslie. 

The 23-year-old student was 
visiting friends at Dawson College 
when a gunman opened fire, 
killing one student and injuring 
others. He was the most seriously 
injured of those who survived, but 
has made what his family has 
described as a miraculous recov- 
ery, emerging from a coma. 

He is now able to walk and talk, 
but he fa ces a long rehabilitation 
period. The trust fund will help 
with disabilities that may result 
from his injury and ease his re- 
entry to school life. A spring fash- 
ion show, sporting events and a 
gala evening are being planned by 
the organizers. 

Leslie, who was a ski instructor 
at Mont Tremblant, is scheduled 
to appear Nov. 24 at the Salon 
d’hiver ski show at Place 
Bonaventure. 

If you would like to contribute 
to the trust fund, please contact 
Alec Kowalchuk, (514) 481-2819, 
or Neil Small, (514) 260-5533. 





ENCS Dean’s awards 





Merit scholarships were presented to 29 Engineering and Computer Science students at a ceremony on Nov. 8 
at the Centre Mont-Royal. Above are the winners, so far, of one of the major scholarships, the Normand Hébert 
Award: from the left, Neil Carter, the first winner, Nicholas Zacchia, last year’s winner, Dean Nabil Esmail and 
Percival Graham, this year’s winner. The Hébert Award pays recipients $28,000 over the four-year program. 

At the evening event, Dean’s Excellence Awards were also presented to the 178 students on the Dean's List 
for 2005-06. Making the list means having an annual grade point average of 3.75 or more. 

The students received prizes that ranged from an engraved gift up to $1,000. Like those on the Arts and 
Science Dean's List earlier this month, the students and their families also had the pleasure of seeing their 
names published in a full-page advertisement in Montreal newspapers. 


eConcordia ripe to grow as attention turns to online course delivery 


Faced with increased demand for 
a greater variety of courses, 
eConcordia is ripe for expansion. 
It is anticipating the addition of 
four new courses in January with a 
goal of 35 within the next 24 
months. 

Patrick Kelley, executive in resi- 
dence at the JMSB, has been 
brought in as a liaison with the 
faculties and to work on a busi- 
ness development plan for 
eConcordia as it enters this new 
phase. Kelley sees online courses 
as a necessary part of the educa- 
tion landscape, in a context where 
our current generation of students 
has grown up with computers. 
“They're used to learning online 
and there's an expectation that 
institutions should provide mate- 
rial using this avenue,’ Kelley says. 
This year, the Globe and Mail used 
availability of course materials 
online as one of the criteria for its 
university report card. 


Distance opportunities 


eConcordia CEO Andrew 
McAusland sees the benefits of 
the courses currently offered for a 
variety of students. For example, a 
CEGEP student may take 
eConcordia courses during the 
summer prior to their first year at 
Concordia University. 

International students may 
take advantage of a “year at a dis- 


tance” program where they take 
their first year online in their 
home country prior to coming to 
th university to complete their 
program. Students taking an 
eConcordia credit course can 
arrange to write their final in- 
class exam at a nearby education- 
al institution, even if nearby 
means Australia, India or China. 
eConcordia offers students the 
flexibility to complete their elec- 
tive credits from whereever they 
happen to be. 


Popular option 


eConcordia was founded in 
November 2000 as Concordia 
University Foundation’s initiative 
to deliver online courses. It grew 
from one pilot engineering course 
to the 10 courses now offered 
today; McAusland sees 
eConcordia’s growth as part of 
Concordia’s commitment to 
accessibility. 

“Students are attracted both to 
the content and the medium of 
delivery. During the past aca- 
demic year, eConcordia enrol- 
ment was approximately 
9,800.According to McAusland, 
statistics show that one in five 
students will likely take more 
than one online course. 
eConcordia courses offer an 
impressive retention rate of near- 
ly 95 per cent. 


He suggests that courses that 
teach a specific skill set, introduc- 
tory, preparatory or review cours- 
es are ideal for an online environ- 
ment. “We will never offer a 
degree online. We recognize that 
learning online is a complement 
to the classroom experience anda 
teaching institution should con- 
tinue to offer classroom-based 
education’ 


Certificate programs 


But with increasing demand, 
there are new areas to explore. 
One is the introduction of the 
online Certificate in Canadian 
Studies that will be launched as a 
distance education program in 
Sept. 2007 (see Journal Oct. 26) in 
addition to non-credit profession- 
al development certificates. “We 
want to move out into the inter- 
national and non-local market; 
McAusland said. 

Public Security is an upcoming 
online course, that begins in 
January. “The course covers a 
broad range of issues and geogra- 
phy; said Patrick Devey, 
eConcordia’s Director, Research & 
Development. “It goes all over the 
world and within our own bor- 
ders, covering law enforcement, 
the governance side and how con- 
flict affects public policy? 

Another new course is Global 
Conflict in the Middle East, 


taught by professor emeritus and 
Middle East expert Henry Habib. 

eConcordia’s content is shared 
with Concordia. Any course 
offered through eConcordia is 
subject to the same rigorous 
approval process as any other 
course; from the course's 
Professor, Department Chair, 
Faculty Dean, and ultimately, the 
Provost. Once approved, 
eConcordia uses its in-house staff 
and resources to develop the 
credit courses based on content 
provided by Concordia profes- 
sors. 

McAusland, who is_ also 
Associate VP, IITS, estimates that 
developing an online course costs 
between $40,000 and $70,000. 

In addition, resources are need- 
ed to maintain the course 
throughout its lifespan. 
eConcordia absorbs all costs 
related to production and opera- 
tion. Additionally, it pays the 
department for its content while 
the department continues to 
receive full-time equivalency 
funds for the online course. As 
eConcordia expands, it is expect- 
ed that increased revenue will go 
back to the faculties. 

Kelley is pleased that the 
President's new Strategic Plan has 
set distance education as a priori- 
ty. He sees that as an acknowl- 
edgement of the importance of 
online education in the future. 


“This is a true realization of the 
process of lifelong learning” With 
increasing demands in the work- 
place to retrain, upgrade skills 
and increase certification, online 
education is becoming a crucial 
means of knowledge delivery. 
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JMSB confers 


The John Molson School of 
Business held its 19th Awards of 
Distinction on Nov. 21 at Ex- 
Centris on St. Laurent Blvd. 

Jonathan Wener reminded the 
audience that all three of this 
year's recipients are alumni of 
Concordia or its predecessors, 
and they were chosen for their 
extraordinary contributions to 
the community as well as their 
business acumen. 

He and Vice-President 
(Advancement & Alumni 
Relations) Kathy Assayag paid 
tribute to the founder of the 
annual event, the late Col. Pierre 
Sévigny, whose widow, Corinne, 
was in the audience. 

Dean Jerry Tomberlin remind- 
ed the guests that the JMSB was 
lauded for its integration of 
social responsibility into its 
business curriculum by 
Corporate Knights. He paid trib- 
ute to CASA Cares, the student 
outreach group, which raised 
$10,000 last year for the 
Montreal Children’s Hospital 
through its fashion show. 

President Claude Lajeunesse 
said, “The criterion of our success 
is how well our students do after 
they leave us. Here are three role 
models, examples of how well 
they can do’ 

Wener echoed the sentiment. 
He said he vividly recalls one of 
his professors at Sir George 
Williams University telling him, 
“Machines depreciate. People 
appreciate. Invest in people.’ 





Teitelbaum leads 
La Senza in merger 


Irving Teitelbaum is Chairman of 
the Board and CEO of La Senza 
Corporation, a public company 
on the TSX. He graduated from 
Concordia University with a 
BComm in 1960. 

In 1966, with Stephen Gross, 
his brother-in-law, he founded 
the retail women’s apparel chain 
Suzy Shier. In 1996, he presided 
simultaneously over the Board of 
three publicly listed companies in 
Canada, the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 

In the early 1990s, he and his 
business partners created the 
specialty retail lingerie chain, La 
Senza. It grew to over 300 loca- 
tions within Canada and as many 
in more than 30 countries world- 
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Awards of Distinction 


wide. La Senza has become one of 
the great brands in the annals of 
Canadian business. 

La Senza reported revenues of 
$411 million with earnings of $18 
million in their last fiscal year. 
This year La Senza tripled its rev- 
enues in its first two quarters, 
and just last week it was sold to 
Limited Brands, which owns the 
US. giant Victoria's Secret. 


Firth oversees 
Manulife growth 





J. Roy Firth is Executive Vice- 
President, Individual Wealth 
Management, Canadian Divi- 
sion, Manulife Bank. His respon- 
sibilities include mutual funds 
and segregated funds, fixed rate 
annuity products, as well as 
joint responsibility for distribu- 
tion of Manulife’s individual 
products. 





Firth has led this business 
unit for the past five years, 
which has seen unprecedented 
growth and a four-fold increase 
in earnings. 

He joined Manulife in 1998 
having been President of Elliott 
& Page Ltd. Before that, he spent 
10 years at Laurentian Bank of 
Canada, latterly in the position 
of Executive Vice-President, 
Treasury, Risk Management and 
Strategic Development. 

He holds a BComm in Finance 
from Concordia University and 
an MBA in Finance and 
Marketing from Columbia 
University, New York. 

He is an_ indefatigable 
Concordia booster, actively 
fundraising for the university 
from his base in Toronto. 


Keung manages 
tech planning 





Alice Keung is Senior Vice 
President - Information Technol- 
ogy, and Chief Information 
Officer at the National Bank. She 
has led all systems and telecom- 
munications activities there since 
2003, and is also responsible for 
planning the Bank’s technologi- 
cal innovation. 

Before joining National Bank, 
she held the position of Vice- 
President, Information Techno- 
logy, and CIO at Air Canada, 
where she oversaw the integra- 
tion of Canadian International 
Airline’s IT systems with those of 
Air Canada. She also spearhead- 
ed the introduction of the self- 
service express check-in kiosks, 
an innovation in customer serv- 
ice. 

She was _ Vice-President, 
Operations, at Interface Asia- 
Pacific Inc., a subsidiary of 
Interface Inc., a global leader in 
interior furnishings. In _ this 
capacity, she contributed to the 
strategic expansion of the Asia- 
Pacific region. 

Keung is a member of the 
National Judging Committee of 
the Canadian Information 
Productivity Awards (CIPA). 
She has twice been a finalist for 
the Montreal YWCA’s Women 
of Distinction Award. In 2005, 
she was named one of Canada’s 
100 most powerful women by 
the Toronto-based Women’s 
Exec-utive Network (WXN). She 
is an MBA graduate of the John 
Molson School of Business . 





Media attention increases academic opportunities 


KAREN HERLAND 


Mentions of Concordia in the 
news over the summer amount- 
ed to the equivalent of nearly $2 
million in paid advertising, 
according to a report by 
Cormex Research. 

Chris Mota, Director of Media 
Relations, would like to see us 
do better, and she’s convinced 
we can. 

“Even though our coverage 
went up from the same period 
last year, we are still lower than 
other universities’ she said 
recently. 

Concordia started using the 
services of Cormex a year ago to 
keep track of the coverage we 
have been receiving. Besides 
using formulae to measure cov- 
erage in dollars, the firm can 


help us track whether coverage 
has been positive or negative, 
how much coverage is related to 
research and how we rate com- 
pared to other institutions. 

“Our positive coverage went 
up,’ Mota said. However, only 
nine per cent of the coverage 
was related to research. “The 
more we know about what our 
professors are doing, the more 
that information can be spread.” 

Currently, Media Relations is 
updating their contact infor- 
mation on all of Concordia’s 
faculty. They are revamping 
and updating their online 
directory of professors and 
their areas of expertise to facil- 
itate journalists’ efforts to get 
in touch with people who can 
comment on issues as they 
come up in the news. 


Having our professors pre- 
sented as experts is key in terms 
of raising our profile in the 
media. 

“Journalists need experts,’ said 
Tanya Churchmuch, Senior 
Media_ Relations Advisor. 
“Experts play a unique role and 
the journalists want them to 
substantiate, analyze and evalu- 
ate what is going on.’ She was an 
on-air journalist at Global 
Television before she joined 


’ Concordia earlier this year and is 


familiar with the scenario from 
both sides. 

Churchmuch added that there 
is no way to predict when expert- 
ise on any topic might become 
important. “An overpass crashes 
and people want engineers or 
cement experts,’ she said. 

Those events are also opportu- 


nities for professors to reach 
beyond their classrooms to 
share their knowledge. 
Professors with access to unique 
resources or an _ unusual 
approach can also reach poten- 
tial grad students or funding 
sources. The more public their 
work, the more opportunities 
are possible. 

Some professors are wary of 
the amount of control the media 
may have to package and present 
their work. Mota understands 
those reservations and her office 
can work with faculty members 
to prepare them to face the 
media. Since professors are 
asked to speak on subjects they 
know intimately, most of that 
work comes down to being at 
ease in front of a camera or with 
a microphone. 


Media Relations respects the 
privacy of professors, and will 
not distribute personal contact 
information without a profes- 
sor'’s express approval. 

Of course, the media can be 
fickle. A random event, positive 
or negative, can consume the 
headlines, and then disappear, so 
any measure of media presence 
has to be taken in context. Even 
so, Mota said that coverage goes 
up for faculties with communica- 
tions officers who work closely 
with Media Relations. The more 
people are available to represent 
Concor-dia, the more consistent 
coverage becomes. 

Professors who want to learn 
more about the media experts 
guide or update their profiles are 
encouraged to contact Church- 
much at ext. 2518. 
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Florence Nightingale, unsung architect 


BARBARA BLACK 
Four years ago, Cynthia 
Hammond won the Governor- 
General's Gold Medal for her out- 
standing PhD thesis. Now she’s a 
member of the faculty in the 
Department of Art History, push- 
ing her research still further. 

Her doctoral thesis was about 
how the city fathers of Bath neg- 
lected women, including the “fall- 
en” ones, in their efforts to pre- 
serve the city’s prized Georgian- 
era buildings. She also said that 
architectural historians tend to 
overlook such women as Selina 
Hastings, Countess of Hunting- 
don, who built over 60 buildings in 
England. 

After the success of her thesis, 
Hammond became interested in 
19th-century English women phi- 
lanthropists. That led to Florence 
Nightingale — not as the iconic 
nurse, but as a designer of military 
medical facilities. Hammond has 
published a paper about 
Nightingale’s pivotal role in hospi- 
tal architecture in a special issue 
of The Journal of Sociology last 
summer, and recently gave a talk 
to the Montreal British History 
Seminar that provoked lively dis- 
cussion. 

Next to Queen Victoria, 
Nightingale was the most famous 
woman of her time, and greatly 
loved. In fact, she was a war hero. 
She advanced the British cause in 
the Crimea by transforming a 
deathtrap into a hospital that 
emphasized hygiene, order and 
the close observation of patients. 
Her sweeping modifications to 
Barrack Hospital of Scutari, in 
what is now Istanbul, saved thou- 


sands of lives. Before she under- 
took her redesign of the building, 
soldiers were more likely die in the 
hospital than on the battlefield. 

“On her arrival on Nov. 4, 1854, 
Nightingale set to work on a com- 
prehensive reform of the Barrack, 
over time translating it from a 
makeshift hospital to what would 
be a model of modern nursing, 
hospital administration and spa- 
tial organization. To achieve this 
transformation, Nightingale con- 
tinually intervened in the space of 
the Barrack, establishing and reor- 
ganizing wards according to func- 
tion and degree of casualty. 

“She also ordered the construc- 
tion of rooms, laundry facilities, 
bathhouses, a reading room for 
convalescents, special kitchens 
and organized segregated spaces 
for the female nurses. The cleanli- 
ness of the human body, its band- 
ages, clothing and bedding, were 
central weapons in her battle, 
which was not so much against 
wounds, but against infection and 
disease”’ As a result, the death rate 
was cut from 578 deaths per 1,000 
patients to only 17 per 1,000 
patients. 

Her first act on returning to 
England in 1858 was not to start a 
nursing school, as is commonly 
believed, but to contribute to a 
massive report to the government 
on the sanitary condition of mili- 
tary hospitals. 

Hammond says the real testa- 
ment to Nightingale’s authority was 
the broad adoption of the pavilion- 
based hospital, which in her opin- 
ion provided maximum efficiency, 
ventilation and observation. A 
trained draftsman and statistician 
as well as a nurse, Nightingale 





Assistant Professor Cynthia Hammond, holding an historic book on Florence Nightingale on loan from Sandra 
Paikowsky, also a professor in the Art History Department. 


affected hospital design across the 
world; Montreal's Royal Victoria 
Hospital is an example. 

By situating Nightingale firmly 
in her class — upper middle, and 
proud of it — and her era, which 
was frankly imperialist and mili- 
tarist — Hammond debunks the 
sentimental image of The Lady of 
the Lamp who brought feminine 
softness to the battlefield. 
Nightingale was a tough cookie, 


and she opened the way for thou- 
sands of middle-class women to 
follow in her footsteps as active 
contributors to public health. 
While “people have been snide 
about her miasmic theory, her 
refusal to believe in germs, 
Hammond said, we would do well 
to reopen windows to let in fresh 
air, and isolate patients with infec- 
tions. “As her image has fallen out 
of favour, we miss a lot of what she 


had to teach us. I admire her as a 


powerful, difficult, ambitious, 
exacting woman. 
Through her work she wants to 


enrich our understanding of the 
Victorians in general. “They were 
very vexed by the city and its effects 
on moral and physical health. They 
were utopians, though classist. 
They believed in civic virtue, in the 
ideal citizen’ a concept that per- 
sists into our own day. 


British history attracts a range of scholars 


The Montreal British History 
Seminar (MBHS), where Cynthia 
Hammond spoke, is run_ by 
Robert Tittler of Concordia and 
Brian Lewis of McGill. It is cele- 
brating its tenth year as an inter- 
university, inter-disciplinary 
seminar for faculty and graduate 
students in all fields of British 
history. 

“The subject is construed quite 
broadly,” Tittler said. “I think it’s 
fair to say that the MBHS has pro- 
vided and sustained a nice little 
inter-university community of 
scholars who share this broad 


Tittler says he believes the 
MBHS is “the oldest continuing 
seminar of this type in any 
humanities area in the city, and 
despite the fact that Concordia 
no longer teaches British history 
on a regular basis, we seem to be 
gathering strength as we go. We 
will have had by the end of this 
year 62 meetings over the past 
decade, with speakers from 
Montreal and beyond, including 
colleagues from the US, Britain, 
and Ireland” 

Despite having retired from 
Concordia’s History Department, 
Tittler continues his scholarly 
Montreal from a stint as a visiting 


professor in the U.K. 

In October, Tittler was visiting 
research fellow at the Centre for 
Urban History at the University of 
Leicester, U.K. He has returned to 
Montreal, where he is part of a 
McGill-based research project 
called Making Publics: Media, 
Markets and Association in Early 
Modern Europe. It provides him 
with research funding for five 
years, out of which he is able to 
fund 60 per cent of a postdoctor- 
al fellowship at Concordia. 

He is also on the management 
committee of this $2.49-million 
SSHRC major _ collaborative 
research initiative, and in the 
summer of 2010 will co-direct a 


four-week graduate and faculty 
seminar on the model of the 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities here at Concordia. 
He continues to chair the execu- 
tive board of one of Canada's old- 
est humanities research projects, 
Records of Early English Drama, 
based at the University of Toronto. 
He is also involved in a six-year 
project with Tarnya Cooper, 
Senior Curator of 16th Century 
Portraiture at the National 
Portrait Gallery, in England. It 
entails documentation of what 
are called the middling elites in 
16th- and early 17th-century 
England, especially urban and 
civic leaders below the ranks of 


aristocracy and royalty. 

It will result in a volume of 
essays, a conference in London, 
and an exhibit at the National 
Portrait Gallery called The 
Merchants’ World, 1500-1740. 
Tittler will co-curate the show, 
and help write its catalogue and 
organize the conference. 

He continues to do research. on 
civic portraiture in early modern 
England. His book, The Face of the 
City: Civic Portraits and Civic 
Identity in Early Modern England, 
is due next spring with 
Manchester University Press. He 
is also teaching in Concordia’s 
Art History Department. 
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Metro tracks art underground 


KAREN HERLAND 


For Loren Lerner’s current crop of 
art history graduate students, 
Paul-Emile Borduas’s legacy was 
almost as abstract as his art just a 
few months ago. 

“There are 13 of us, and only 
three of us are from here,’ Alena 
Buis said. All that changed when 
they were told that Borduas, his 
Refus Global and the Automatiste 
movement would be the subject 
of their term project. 

What followed was intense 
research, brainstorming and 
planning, resulting in Métro 
Borduas, an exhibit, symposium 
and related events which will run 
until Dec. 19. 

The students divided into 
groups and developed four differ- 
ent proposals; the best of the pos- 
sibilities became Métro Borduas. 
“The show is broken up into 
metro stops tracking the develop- 
ment of non-figurative art and 
the spaces important to the 
Automatistes,, said Tatiana 
Mellema. The theme fits in with 
the current 40th anniversary of 
the metro system and “contextu- 
alizes the social and political 
atmosphere of the ’50s and ’60s. 

As the concept developed, the 
theme made increasing sense. 





Alena Buis (left) and Dina Vescio coordinated the energies of their graduate Art History class to produce an 


exhibit, symposium, and series of events celebrating the work of Paul-Emile Borduas and the Automatistes. 


“The metro works metaphorical- 
ly as reference to an underground 
art movement around Montreal 
as well as a cultural mapping’ 
Dina Vescio said. 

The students were asked to 
address Borduas’s legacy because 
the Gail and Stephen A. 
Jarislowsky Institute for Studies 
in Canadian Art houses the 
Borduas documentation centre. 
The collection was donated by 
Frangois-Marc Gagnon, chair and 
director of the Institute, who won 


a Governor-General’s Award in 
1978 for his critical work on 
Borduas. 

“He was an incredibly generous 
mentor. His anecdotes were 
important in shaping the events 
for the show,’ Mellema said. 

The students were impressed 
with the scope of Borduas’s 
impact. “He broke down barriers 
and tried to stop academic rigidi- 
ty and a tradition of figurative art 
within Catholic narratives, 
Jacqui Sischy said. 


Class takes to the streets 


KAREN HERLAND 





You probably don’t realize that 
picnickers in Dorchester Square 
are just a couple of feet above the 
remains of former Montrealers. 

That is the type of information 
that Jean Béslisle’s art history 
students learn while they wander 
Montreal's streets to experience 
the architecture, planning and 
logic that built this city. 

“Lused to teach this course with 
slides, but then I thought... I could 
teach one about Paris with slides, 
but we are in Montreal” Beélisle 
(Art History) teaches courses on 
architecture and sculpture. 

For Bélisle, having students on 
the street enables them to experi- 
ence the buildings they are talking 
about and understand how they 
relate to their surroundings, to 
each other, and to the larger city. “I 
get them to articulate their experi- 
ence. The EV building is a new 
building, and when they start talk- 
ing about it, they understand how 
they are led to react a certain way 
to the height of a space, or the way 


light enters it” 

Bélisle talks about the 
Dorchester (formerly Dominion) 
Square cemetery in a tour that 
covers the English and French elite 
from the mid-1800s to the 1920s. 

That cemetery represented the 
edge of town. But by the 1840s, it 
was full. So the cemetery moved 
to the mountain and the anglo 
elite began to build their man- 
sions in what is now downtown. 

Many of those buildings remain. 
Bélisle took his students past the 
Mount Stephen Club, once the 
home of George Stephen, who 
made his fortune with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Students continued past the 
homes of other transportation 
millionaires, along with homes 
belonging to generations of lead- 
ing families, like the Molsons, the 
Allans and the Rosses. 

Along the way, Bélisle com- 
mented on the architects of the 
day; half of the Golden Square 
Mile mansions were designed 
either by the Maxwell brothers or 
Robert Findley. Many of the 


homes were architectural anom- 
alies, appealing to the tastes of 
their well-heeled owners. 

Some, like the Sola house on 
Pine Ave., are odes to a particular 
style. The Moorish villa seems 
out of place down the street from 
the art deco palace built by 
architect Ernest Cormier and 
now owned and occupied by the 
Trudeau family. 

Bélisle acknowledges that this 
tour, which meanders through 
the cemetery (where the French 
and English sections are separat- 
ed by a door) through the 
Université de Montréal and some 
key buildings of the French elite 
(divided from the anglos by the 
mountain itself), is longer and 
more ambitious than most. 

“But it's important for students 
to experience how the areas relate 
to each other. And how 15 min- 
utes from skyscrapers they are in 
the middle of a forest? 

Each week students see a differ- 
ent pocket of the city. One of the 
early tours takes them up the 
Main, St. Lawrence Blvd. “It sym- 


It’s a break that Alena Buis said 
is perfect for Concordia, “where 
the Fine Arts department is 
known for liberal ideas and new 
teaching methods’ 

The students see a direct link 
between the art and the everyday. 
In fact, the exhibit will feature 
two petitions, one asking that the 
Lionel-Groulx metro station be 
renamed after Borduas, the other 
that Champ-de-Mars take the 
name of Marcelle Ferron, who 
designed the abstract stained 


FANSTOMOUSOO MIBONY 


glass that decorates its exterior. 
The change would also make that 
station the only one on the net- 
work named for a woman. 

For Sischy, this would be a min- 
imal way to acknowledge a move- 
ment “that includes visual arts, 
dance, poetry. The arts in Quebec 
took a radical transformation’ 

The scope of the students’ proj- 
ect was huge. The actual organi- 
zation, once the theme was final- 
ized, was accomplished in a little 
over a month. “We were lucky to 
have a unique group of people 
with different skills. Some knew 
web sites, some had graphic 
experience, others had pub- 
lished? Buis said. She and Vescio 
were responsible for matching 
the numerous tasks and respon- 
sibilities to the people involved 
and keeping the momentum 
going. 

The vernissage for the exhibi- 
tion will take place on Dec. 5 from 
5:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. at the FOFA 
Gallery, and will be followed by a 
lecture on Borduas by Gagnon. 
The public is also invited to the 
graduate student symposium on 
November 26, 

Information on locations, 
times, other events, tours and 
reservations is available at 
www.metroborduas.concordia.ca 





Jean Bélisie leads his class to discover Montreal up close and on foot. 


bolically cuts the city in two. Many 
of the later tours cross it at some 
point, so the students can relate 
back to what they learned’ 

After 10 years, Bélisle is still 
modifying his course. Each tour 
starts at a spot easily accessible by 


public transit and ends a half 
hour away from Concordia, so stu- 
dents can get to their next class. 

There is always a waiting list for 
the course. “Over half of them are 
not Fine Arts students. A lot are 
from Urban Planning” 
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Tom Waugh presents his guide to Canadian queer cinema and video. 
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Canadian cinema comes out 


KAREN HERLAND 
Sometimes bigger is better. So 
when Tom Waugh (Cinema) 
launched what has immediately 
been recognized as the definitive 
compendium on Canadian queer 
cinema and video, a companion 
panel discussion and _ lecture 
seemed appropriate warm ups for 
the main event. 

Timing his book launch with the 
18th edition of Montreal's queer 
film festival, Image + Nation, 
begged the question of whether 
the festival was celebrating the 
book, or the book the festival. 

It is hard to describe a 600-page 
opus which catalogues Waugh’s 
exhaustive knowledge of the evo- 
lution of queer cinema in a series 
of essays along with a minutely 
researched whos who of Canada's 
cinema and video producers 
whose work fits into his notion of 
queer. Panelists at the Nov. 18 
event to launch The Romance of 
Transgression in Canada: Queering 
Sexualities, Nations, Cinemas sim- 
ply referenced the work as ‘the 
bible? 

“Though the King James version 
actually comes in at a few less 
pages, John Greyson (Lilies) joked. 

Waugh himself acknowledged 


that the work, which covers over 
60 years, was extremely ambitious. 
“If Id have known how big it was, 
and how vital, I don’t think I would 
have started” 

Greyson was joined by Patricia 
Rozema (When Night is Falling), 
Michel Langlois (Le fil cassé) and 
local video artists Dayna McLeod 
and Anne Golden, on a panel 
chaired by Chantal Nadeau 
(Communication Studies). All the 
panelists addressed the impact of 
Waughs work and the larger ques- 
tion of transgression in Canadian 
cinema and culture. 

“Lused to think that simply put- 
ting this work on screens so that 
other people could come out to 
see it was transgressive,’ said 
Golden, discussing her role as an 
organizer during the early years of 
Image + Nation. “Now I think the 
concept of ‘transgressive’ has 
migrated to the content” 

Certainly, as other panelists 
noted, an increasing number of 
mainstream films with decidedly 
queer themes (Monster, Broke- 
back Mountain, Boys Don't Cry, The 
Hours, and two different explo- 
rations of Truman Capote) have 
made the notion of challenging 
conventions more complex. 

Waugh chose to present 





Hall Building enjoys a renaissance 


DAWN WISEMAN 


When it opened in 1966, the Hall 
Building reflected contemporary 
architectural and engineering prac- 
tices every bit as much as its newer 
campus siblings do today. Forty 
years on, it may look a little shab- 
bier than Loyola's Science Complex 
or Sir George's Integrated 
Engineering, Computer Science 
and Visual Arts Complex, but it is 
still the university hub, and in the 
ongoing dance of departments and 
facilities, the Hall Building is under- 
going something of a renaissance. 

While the changes are most evi- 
dent on the upper floors, where 
renovations have markedly 
improved the building's interior, 
major work on its mechanical sys- 
tems have made the Hall Building 
one of the most energy-efficient on 
both campuses. 

According to Yves Gilbert, 
Director of Customer Service and 
Operations Development at Faci- 
lities Management, the Hall 
Building is now about 12 per cent 
more energy efficient than the 
average Concordia building. That 
may not sound like a lot, but it 


translates to about “$400,000 in 
energy savings each year: 

The savings are a direct result of 
the $4-million, six-month infra- 
structure and energy overhaul that 
began in the summer of 2004. 

The mechanical and energy 
redesign and renovation of the 
Hall Building was undertaken by 
the Quebec engineering firm 
Pageau Morel. Specialists in 
mechanical, electrical and energy 
design, the firm's work has recent- 
ly been recognized with two major 
engineering awards. 

The Energia Awards are present- 
ed annually by the Association 
québecoise pour la maitrise de 
l’énergie (AQME) to recognize 
institutions for their successful 
efforts in efficiently mastering and 
reducing energy consumption in 
various fields. Concordia and 
Pageau Morel tied for first place 
with Maison de Verdun - CHSLD 
Champlain in the institutional ren- 
ovation category. 

The AHSRAE Technology 
Awards are presented annually by 
the 55000-member American 
Society of Heating, Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning Engineers. 


The peer-reviewed awards recog- 
nize exemplary work in the field. 
Concordia and Pageau Morel won 
the Regional Technology Award in 
the Existing Institutional Building 
category against numerous proj- 
ects from Quebec, Ontario and the 
Atlantic provinces. 

The changes in the Hall Building 
were possible (and necessary) due 
to the repurposing of the space. 

“Labs use a lot of energy; 
explained Gilbert. They also require 
a lot of air. “You can't recirculate air 
in a lab, it has to be vented to the 
outside and replaced with fresh air 
all the time. That's fresh air which 
must be heated in the winter, or 
cooled in the summer. The energy 
use, and subsequent related costs 
are therefore quite high. 

With the recent move of most 
labs into newly constructed facili- 
ties, the Hall Building’s energy 
needs dropped substantially. 

“The original boilers were now 
way too big for the building, and 
badly in need of repair; said 
Gilbert. While the hot water heat- 
ing system as a whole would have 
been too expensive to replace, new 
high-efficiency, high-temperature, 


Canadian film-makers’ explo- 
ration of the edgy in his lecture, 
prefaced with a quote by 
Canadian film reviewer Katherine 
Monk, “Canadian sex is really 
weird, dark and quirky. It’s impos- 
sible to find positive and normal 
images of Canadian sex.’ Playing 
with that theme, Waugh showed a 
series of clips in his lecture, 
addressing that question from the 
perspective of student films right 
to mainstream features, with 
numerous detours in between. 

For Greyson, the value of 
Waugl's intervention is “his com- 
mitment to transgressing borders 
of every sort.’ He commented on 
Waugh'’s_ ability to situate 
Canadian trends within larger 
international movements. 

Waugh argued that at a time 
when same-sex marriage has 
become the Canadian norm, 
“Canada is involved in a romance, 
not of the conjugal kind, but what 
I call the romance of transgres- 
sion.’ With no Hollywood studio 
centre, a small national audience 
compared to the production 
houses down south, and no prom- 
ise of screens outside of annual 
festivals and art houses, many of 
Canada’s queer cineastes “are 
doing it on the fly’ 








Concordia’s Hall Building is aging gracefully and winning awards. 


high-pressure boilers were pur- 
chased and installed along with a 
stack economizer. 

While smaller, the new boilers 
actually have enough capacity to 
heat both the Hall Building and a 
good part of the LB Building. The 
economizer captures heat from 
boiler exhaust and uses it to heat 
air and domestic water. 

In addition, the Hall Building 
ventilation system was modified 
from constant to variable volume, 


so that it now adjusts its intake of 
fresh air based on building occu- 
pancy. The system is controlled in 
part by carbon dioxide (COy) mon- 
itors. CO is one of the gases we 
exhale as we breathe. 

As Gilbert explained, “Higher 
levels of CO4 indicate more people 
in the building, and the need for 
more fresh air. Lower levels mean 
less people, and no need to heat or 
cool that extra air, so the system 
adjusts itself as required” 
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Red wigglers munch on coffee grounds 


DAWN WISEMAN 


Concordians have a serious caf- 
feine addiction. 

That was one of Louise Hénault 
Ethier’s conclusions when she was 
auditing our waste last year. “We 
went through 250 bags of garbage 
at the Loyola cafeteria and 6 per 
cent of the contents were coffee 
grinds or coffee filters” 

Hénault Ethier wasn't dumpster 
diving for fun. It’s part of her 
Masters research, and part of her 
job as R4 Compost Coordinator at 
Sustainable Concordia. R4 
(Rethink, Reduce, Recycle, Reuse) 
focuses on the development of 
concrete alternatives to landfill for 
the solid waste produced at the 
university. Its latest project, a ver- 
micomposting facility in the Hall 
Building greenhouse, was inaugu- 
rated at the Worms in the City 
reception on Nov. 9. 

Speaking to the students, facul- 
ty and staff in attendance, Vice- 
President Services Michael Di 
Grappa pointed out that the work 





done at Concordia is ground 
breaking. The _ sustainability 
assessment of the university car- 
ried out in 2003 was ranked “sec- 
ond out of 1,200 similar assess- 
ments reviewed by a University of 
Western Michigan researcher; 
and that the framework piloted by 
students here “is now being used 
by over 25 campuses across 
Canada’? 

He also underlined that the 
implementation of recommenda- 
tions is resulting in significant sav- 
ings to the university, “In 2005, 
waste disposal and transportation 
cost reductions plus in-kind vol- 
unteer work totaled $72,000" With 
transport costs to land fill current- 
ly at $120 per tonne (and rising all 
the time), the new vermicompost- 
ing project should up the savings 
even more. 

The key components of the new 
facility are five million Red 
Wiggler worms. Every day each 
one of them will eat (on average) 
its own weight in organic matter. 
The food goes in at one end, and 


This is the model of the student-designed Loyola composting facility 
unveiled at the Worms in the City reception on Nov. 9. 








President Claude Lajeunesse looks at grass grown in compost in the Hall Building greenhouse. 


gets broken down, both physically 
and chemically, in the worm’s 
digestive system. It comes out at 
the other end as ... castings. 

Worm castings mix with the 
remaining decayed food to form a 
particularly rich soil conditioner 
that has up to five times the 
nitrate, seven times the phospho- 
rus, three times the exchangeable 
magnesium, 11 times the potash, 
and 1.5 times the calcium of regu- 
lar soil. Compost produced in the 
greenhouse will be used there and 
by Grounds and Maintenance 
Services, resulting in even more 
savings for the university. 

With an annual capacity of 24- 
tonnes, the vermicomposters are 
just part of a larger organic waste 
strategy. Chantal Beaudoin, 
Environmental and R4 Coordin- 
ator for Sustainable Concordia, 


said that waste audits over the last 
two years have indicated we pro- 
duce about 160 tonnes of organic 
waste per year. The goal is to recy- 
cle about 100 tonnes by 2008-09. 

She explained that only some of 
the waste can be safely composted; 
cooked food, meat, dairy and 
things like soiled napkins have the 
potential to introduce pathogens 
into the mix, so the R4 program is 
focusing on raw fruits and vegeta- 
bles, coffee grinds and filters, and 
leaves, grass and flower clippings. 
“We can get the ideal mix of 50per 
cent nitrogen-rich and 50 per cent 
carbon-rich food from these 
sources,’ she said. 

Composting capacity will 
expand next year with a signifi- 
cantly larger outdoor facility to be 
located on the Loyola campus. 
The new project will include 4 


composting bays and a filtration 
pond. In keeping with Sustainable 
Concordia’s focus on community 
involvement, the project has been 
designed by four environmental 
engineering students, Matthew 
Emery, Mireya Hidalgo, Jason 
Rhea and Andrea Spector, as their 
capstone design project. They 
unveiled a maquette for the site at 
Worms in the City. 

President Claude Lajeunesse 
said he was extremely proud of the 
ongoing work of Sustainable 
Concordia as it provides opportu- 
nities that support the university's 
mission. 

“What we do best is prepare our 
students to be good citizens. This 
is a critical aspect of the education 
we want to provide. Everyone 
involved in the project should be 
very proud.” 





How will online socialization affect research practices? 


KAREN HERLAND 
As we spend increasing amounts 
of work and leisure time interact- 
ing with keyboards, screens, 
phones and people we may never 
have met face-to-face, there are 
numerous implications for 
research practice. 

That was a large part of the 
premise of Trials and Tribulations: 
Negotiating Research Methods in 
Cyberspace, an interdisciplinary 
symposium held at Concordia 
Nov. 10 to 11. 

Shanly Dixon (PhD Human- 
ities) has been preoccupied by 
this question for a long time. As a 
student, she has been working 
with Sandra Weber (Education), 


Leslie Regan Shade (Communica- 
tions) and Bart Simon (Socio- 
logy), all of whom are exploring 
different aspects of youth, new 
media and online culture and 
gaming and whose research 
groups supported the sympo- 
sium. 
“We're all looking at digital 
spaces, but at the Université de 
Montréal, Film Studies is inter- 
ested in the video game as a text 
or artifact, while in Sociology it is 
the communities that form 
around the game that are the 
object of study,’ Dixon said. 
Convinced that bringing these 
and other perspectives together 
could strengthen research prac- 
tices, she and Kelly Boudreau 


(MA Sociology), put out a call 
inviting others with similar pre- 
occupations to come together. 

“We really wanted people to 
bring papers in which they were 
trying to work out their process 
and considering the complexi- 
ties, nuances and challenges— 
which is where the trials and 
tribulations come from. 

The result was the convergence 
of two dozen researchers from 
the Netherlands, the U.S. and 
across Canada. Papers addressed 
youth culture, gaming culture, 
the impact of the internet on tra- 
ditional roles like that of the 
librarian and the ethics of study- 
ing Internet use and practices 
with young people. 





Of particular interest to Dixon 
and Boudreau was the increas- 
ingly inadequate division 
between the real and the virtual. 
“I think the distinction is really 
fluid. And most of us have multi- 
ple roles within those spaces. 
How do you capture that in your 
research?” 

Dixon was impressed by the 
fact that although researchers 
represented a range of ages, levels 
of experience and disciplines, 
they shared a desire to develop 
new approaches, or rethink old 
ones in the face of new contexts. 

“It's really exciting. I think digi- 
tal culture is eliciting a kind of 
collaboration and collegiality. 

A desire to maintain a level of 


rigour in new and unexplored 
fields was shared by participants , 
as was an interest in staying in 
touch and perhaps developing an 
open source forum to continue 
and build on the connections 
made at the symposium. 

Dixon, who is co-editing 
Growing Up Online with Weber, 
is aware that many current 
scholars “have a foot in both 
camps. They use new media, 
but have not been socialized 
into it” 

She is curious about the meth- 
ods “digital natives” will intro- 
duce as they enter the academy. 
“What about those who grew up 
with Facebook, text messaging 
and blogging?” 
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Centraide 


Concordia’s Centraide campaign, 
which contributes to about 340 
social agencies and charities 
around Montreal, has raised 
$100,000 and has a response rate 
of about 11 per cent of faculty 
and staff. Not bad, but organizers 
feel we can do better. The goal is 
$200,000. 

Concordia’s Bookstore is hold- 
ing its annual fair on the mezza- 
nine of the Hall Building Nov. 23, 
with the proceeds going in part 
to the Emergency Food Program 
and in part to Centraide. 

There was a loony line nearby 
for individual contributions to 
Centraide. A wonderful benefit 
concert was given by jazz vocalist 
and teacher Jeri Brown on Nov. 
17, and the thank-you draws con- 
tinue. 

The winners of the draw held 





(Financial Aid and Awards), who 

won an iPod, Ruth L. Noble, | 
(Vanier Library), a colour printer, | 
and Laurel Leduc (Residence | 
Life), a mountain bike. 

The winners of the draw held | 
Nov. 16 were Maria Peluso 
(Political Science), who received 
a gift certificate from the Esprit 
Sports Centre, Howard Bokser 
(Advancement & Alumni), who 
won a Canon colour printer, and 
Mumtaz Gawargy, a _ retired 
employee from Electrical & 
Computer Engineering, who won 
an iPod. 

You still have time to submit 
your Centraide payroll deduction 
form. Remember that if you 
donated last year, you must fill | 
out a new pledge form for your | 
donation to continue this year. | 
This will also make you eligible to | 


Reception honours CUFA presidents 





Advancement and Alumni Relations organized an event to recognize former CUFA presidents with a plaque 
mounted in their honour in the Library Building Atrium. In the back row, from left to right are: Chris Ross, 
Terry! Fancott, John Drysdale and current CUFA President Charles Draimin. 

In the front row, from left: Joy Bennett, William Knitter, Tony Costanzo, June Chaikelson (in front), Jeffrey 


Nov. 9 were Laura Stanbra_ wina prize. 


. 


Signs of art in the city 





Alexandra Girard (above right) is a third-year Painting and Drawing student who brings her art to the streets. 
People who look at these signs “can choose to do what they want,” she says. She puts the signs up for short 
periods of time, watches for reactions, if any, documents them and then takes the signs down. Two fellow stu- 
dents, Ben Lee and Kaori Furuta, both third-year studio arts majors, helped her put up the signs. The project 
was done in a Painting and Pop Culture class with David Elliott, chair of the Studio Arts program. It’s part of 
Concordia Fine Arts’ interaction with the downtown environment. 
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Adams, Shafigq Alvi, Arpi Hamalian and Lucie Lequin. 





Students profile jailed journalists 


ELYSHA KRuPP 


2005 was the deadliest year for 
journalists world-wide since 1995: 
63 journalists and five media assis- 
tants were killed for doing their 
jobs or expressing their opinions. 
In addition, 300 physical assaults 
were recorded and more than 1, 
000 media outlets were censored, 
an increase of 60 per cent com- 
pared to 2004. 

Started in 1989 by Reporters 
Without Borders (RWB), Jailed 
Journalists’ Support Day allows 
media outlets — 200 to date, 40 of 
them in Canada — to acknowl- 
edge and support their colleagues 
who have been imprisoned just for 
doing their jobs. 

Students in the Journalism 
Graduate Diploma program con- 
tributed to this cause by writing 
200-word profiles on imprisoned 
journalists. These profiles were 
published in The Gazette , Nov. 23, in 
honour of the 17th annual Jailed 
Journalists’ Support Day. 

For RWB’s Canadian spokesper- 
son, Emily Jacquard, journalists 
are vehicles of global knowledge. 
She said, “Without journalists 
telling you that people don't have 
enough food, nobody would know 
about it. Press freedom is one of 


the first rights.” 

Tanya Churchmuch, Senior 
Media Advisor at Concordia and 
past president of RWB, said the 
newfound interest of the journal- 
ism students is key. “We always 
hope that it’s the next wave of 
journalists who will help pick up 
the situation where it is right now, 
so there's a continuous effort 
being made to publicize these 
kinds of injustices” 

Lucas Chambers wrote about 
AnnaKurban Amanklytchev of 
Turkmenistan, who was impris- 
oned by his government on the 
vague accusation of “having ammu- 
nition” Writing Amanklytchev's 
profile reminded Chambers of the 
importance of issues far from 
Canada. “There are injustices to be 
dealt with every day’ 

Alison Brunette wrote a profile 
on Fabio Prieto Llorente, who was 
accused of “damaging the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity 
of the Cuban state” 

Brunette said, “If the same thing 
happened to me, I would want to 
know that there was a group of 
people who would support me’ 
Contributing to Jailed Journalists’ 
Support Day is “making me think 
a little bit about the immediate 
repercussions of what I could do’? 
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For Sale 


Super Bazaar Sat. Dec. 2. 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m, Over 
7,000 sq. ft. of items for sale. Low prices on clothing, 
furniture, miscellaneous household goods, books and 
more at Mission of the Great Shepherd, 2510 Center St., 
Point St. Charles, Charlevoix Metro.Tel. 514-933-9608. 
See more at www.missiongrandberger.com. 


PowerMac G4 (400 Mhz PowerPcG4, 256 MB) with 19” 
Mitsubishi DiamondPro 900U Monitor. $550. For more 
information, e-mail lorne_price@sympatico.ca 


Accommodations 


4-1/2, 2 bdr. $635 Montreal West (near Loyola). 
Quiet residential area. Lots of greenery and free out- 
door parking. Please call Kristina 514-349-3901 or 
514-237-2163 


Furnished bright, large room to rent in TMR, near the 
165 bus. Kitchen, laundry access, yard and parking 
facilities. $380/month. Call Kris at 514-738-7055, 


Renovated large 5 1/2 condo-style in LaSalle, very 
bright, open concept 2 large balconies, central air, close 
to all services. Ideal for semi-retired couple, non- 
smoker Tel: (514) 978-7070 $925.00 e-mail: 
a.lecchino@total.net 


House to share - Mont St. Hilaire. Academic who enjoys 
meditation and vegetarian lifestyle, seeks like-minded 
female professional to share spacious house in Mont St. 
Hilaire. Available room has private bathroom/shower. 
$650/mo. includes utilities, Internet, cable and use of 
washer/dryer. Close to train station and Highway 20. 
Call 450-467-2346. 


Garage or driveway parking available. Five min- 
utes from Loyola for $50/month. Contact Carol at 
514-481-9461 


Furnished condo in triplex with access to garden. 
Available January 2007. Short or long-term lease. 
Everything included. Easy parking. Near Jarry Park, 3 
Metro stations and all amenities. $965/mo. Contact 
Rhéal or Francine 450-463-0434 (home), 514-591-2422 
(cell). Email: rheal.desjardins@sympatico.ca 


Chalet to share for the winter season: Looking for a 
family to share the rental of a chalet in the Estrie region 
from Dec. 1, 2006 until April 15 2007. Lake-front, 10 
minutes from the Mont Orford trails. 3 bedrooms, 1 
bathroom and a fireplace in the living room. Wed alter- 
nate the use of the chalet every week and share the 
Christmas and February break (one-week each family). 
Overall rental $2,750 for each family, everything includ- 
ed (heating, firewood, snow removal). The Fortin- 
Tillard family: 514- 739-4101. 









Information Desk, Lobby of the Hall Building 
JMSB, GM-201 
Psychology Department, PY-146 


Food Drive 
For Chez Doris and St. Michael's Mission 


Non-perishable food, warm, clean clothes and toiletries 
Please label clothes boxes for men, women or children 


Dropoffs: 


OR: Collect within your department, then fax Distribution at 4000 before the deadline, Dec. 13 


Renovated, furnished family home in Montreal West 
available for a one-year sabbatical starting August 
2006. 3 bdrm, 2-1/2 bathrooms, large back yard, fin- 
ished basement with office. Asking $2000 + utilities. 
Email j.gilbert-green@sympatico.ca 


Two Nice Rooms for rent in a house with full service. 
Includes bathroom, kitchen, living room, wireless 
internet, washer/dryer, heating, electricity, basic 
food service. Muslim family environment (looking for 
either a Muslim male or female). Located in Brossard, 
two mins. from Autoparc, near Mail Champlain shop- 
ping center. Can reach downtown in 10 min. 600$ 
month. For more information, contact 450-656-1774 
or 450-465-1880. 


Help wanted 


Looking for fine art to exhibit on the Loyola campus: 
Vanier Library has started another art exhibition this 
semester and is hoping to attract Concordia fine arts 
creators to show off their artwork. Arrange for your 
display by filling out a form at the Vanier Library. Apply 
now - spots are fast filling up. For more information, 
drop into the Vanier Library Reference Office (VL 121), 
or email: Loyolaartsmatters@yahoo.com 


MUHC resident requires part-time live-in nanny imme- 
diately. Free housing in exchange for minimal time 
commitment. Includes fully furnished bedroom, pri- 
vate bathroom and much more. Primarily for assis- 
tance with transporting to and from daycare. Must be 
very responsible and preferably own a car. Call 514- 
461-3285 or email jhinesO1@hotmail.com 


Services 


Language services in French and English — proofread- 
ing, editing, tutoring, translation, help in thesis propos- 
al preparation. Concordia grad with education back- 
ground. Price is negotiable based on job. Call 514-768- 
5137. Email: biancageo@yahoo.com 


Screenwriting Seminars. Learn the basics in just one 
day! Check out www.explore-the-possibilities.com and e- 
mail through the site for more information. 


GMAT prep seminar starts very soon. e-mail: 
Info@AdvantageMontrealSeminars.com 


Word Processing Tape transcription, term papers, man- 
uscripts, CVs. Near Atwater and Souvenir. Call Carole 
at 937-8495 


Effective, experienced and affordable Science grad 
available for Organic Chem I and II, Physical 
Chemistry, Bio, Math, Cal, Biochem, Intro to Science 
and also for French language and many Arts courses. 
Call 514 594-2900. 








Birks Student Service Centre LB-185 
School of Cinema, FB-319 
Chemistry Department, SP-201 
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Global hunt for new filmmakers 





MTV and onedotzero (Arts Council, England) are launching an 
international competition to find the best new talent among 
new moving-image-makers. The winners will be commissioned 
to create a series of one-minute films that explore identity and 
community. The organizers say this is a brilliant opportunity for 
up-and-coming talent to get their work seen around the globe. 
Entrants must be 18 or over. Techniques are completely open, 
and can include animation, motion graphics, 3D, photography, 
film and video; the use of audio is open to interpretation. Entries 
must be received by Jan. 31, 2007. For more information. please 
go to www.mtvonedotzero.com. 


Flu shots at Health Services 


Flu vaccine is free for healthy adults 60 or over; those with a 
long-term chronic medical condition or lowered resistance to 
infection; those who live with a child up to 23 months of age, or 
with individuals at risk; health care workers or those in close 
contact with at-risk groups, including a day care setting. If you 
don't fit the criteria, you can buy a flu shot for $20. 


To book an appointment, please call Angie Trubiano for the SGW 
campus at ext. 3569, or send an email to trubi@alcor.concordia.ca 
with your name, ID number, and the best time to schedule an 
appointment between 9:30 and 11 a.m. Monday to Friday. For 
appointments at Loyola, contact Mark Penny at ext. 3575 





Kabbalah and narrative 


A free public lecture on “Kabbalah and Narrative in the Zohar” 
will be given by Andrea Gondos (Religion), from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
on Nov. 28 in FA 202, 2060 Mackay St. The event is organized by 
the Concordia Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies. 


Gondos will explore the creative modes by which the Zohar rep- 
resents the Biblical story of Abraham's departure from Ur of the 
Chaldeans and his travels to Egypt and back to Canaan, and the 
way narrative strategies — plot, character and language — relate 
to the mystical content of the Zohar. 





Still spots in a bustling city 


Curatorial studies students from the MFA program have devel- 
oped Through to Silence, an exhibition that focuses on nine sites 
around Montreal in which nature, art or architecture create still- 
ness. 


Maps can be downloaded from  hybrid.concordia.ca, 
~through2silence/ and are being distributed throughout the city 
at art galleries, artist-run centres and Concordia’s Bourget 
Gallery, on de la Montagne St. The website includes a link to a 
blog for viewers to send in comments or images and propose 
new locations of calm and quiet. It will remain active until May 
2007. 





Speaker on South Asian culture 


Amita Handa, author of Of Silk Saris and Mini Skirts: South Asian 
Women Walk the Tightrope of Culture, will speak in Room 767-765 
of the Hall Building on Nov. 24, starting at 2 p.m. This free lecture 
is sponsored by the Simone de Beauvoir Institute. 





The shifting self 


Until Jan. 13, the FOFA Gallery Vitrines feature 
Baphomet/Tramontano, Bonnie Baxter's series of 10 large digital 
prints and a video work. She layers images from a collection 
amassed over 30 years to create a self-portrayal that “references 
the individual while alienating the image” The idea is to speak 
about the ever-shifting identity of the individual. 

The Vitrines may be accessed through the FOFA Gallery week- 
days between 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. or from the pavilion’s entrances 
at the corner of Guy or Mackay Sts. daily from 7:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m. 
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DANIEL BARTLETT 


Despite a loss in the Dunsmore 
Cup to the Laval Rouge et Or, the 
Concordia Stingers football team 
gained a lot of admiration from 
football analysts and fans this 
season. Originally unranked in 
the Canadian Interuniversity 
Sport’s top-10, the Stingers 
soared up to rank as high as 
fourth in the country at one 
point before ending the season 
ranked sixth. 

Now Gerry McGrath is being 
honoured for his great coaching. 
He was chosen by a panel of 
journalists, head coaches and 
athletic directors as the Quebec 
University Football League coach 
of the year. McGrath, whos been 
head coach of the Stingers foot- 
ball team since 2000, said he 
attributes the team’s success to 
his staff and Concordia’s Athletics 
Department. 

“Football's the ultimate team 
he said. “Individual 
awards don’t mean that much’ 

Finishing the season with a 6-2 
record, McGrath said his team 
“showed improvement through- 


game, 
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McGrath is QUFL coach of the yea 


out the year; but he couldn't hide 
his disappointment with the loss 
to Laval. Had the Stingers won, 
the team would have been one 
win shy of making Concordia’s 
second appearance ever in the 
Vanier Cup. 

“He's a very good coach and a 
great man to work for; said 
Warren Craney, the Stingers’ 
assistant coach, who been work- 
ing under McGrath since the 
2000 season. Despite this, the 
Stingers head coach said that 
he's just “doing his job” 

The award also’ makes 
McGrath the Quebec conference 
nominee for the Frank Tindall 
Trophy as the Canadian interuni- 
versity coach of the year. The 
award will be presented this 
week during the Vanier Cup fes- 
tivities in Saskatoon. 

Two other Stingers are also up 
for awards. Middle-linebacker 
Patrick Donovan is hoping to 
claim the Presidents’ Trophy for 
the second year in a row as the 
CIS's outstanding defensive play- 
er, and slotback Nick Scissons is 
nominated for the Russ Jackson 
Award for best combining foot- 
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ball, academic achievement and 
community service. 

Donovan, who has been with 
the team since 2001, is one of six 
Stingers who will not be return- 
ing to the lineup next year. He 
missed the Stingers’ last two 
games of the season thanks to a 
groin injury, but played in their 
two playoff games despite the 
pain. He finished with the 
league's best tackles per game 
ranking, averaging six tackles a 
game. 

Scissons was originally going 
to join the St. Mary’s Huskies in 
2003, but changed his mind after 
having conversations with his 
mother and McGrath. 

“We were recruiting him pretty 
hard,” McGrath recalled. “He's a 
tremendous young man.” 

This season, Scissons finished 
second on the team with 16 
receptions for 271 yards. He 
majors in history, his cumulative 
grade point average is 3.45, and 
he is currently organizing a pro- 
gram for AIDS Community Cares 
Montreal that aims to help vol- 
unteers deal with work-related 
stress through peer counselling. 


Gerry McGrath on the job. 
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Studios teach teamwork and TV production 


KAREN HERLAND 


Communications students here 

have both theory and practice 

integrated into their program. 
“Our BA program is not struc- 





tured into a production stream 
and a study stream. Our curricu- 
lum is both,’ said Martin Allor, an 
associate professor of Communi- 
cation Studies. He has been teach- 
ing both for years, ensuring that 


students get hands-on experience 
in addition to theory. 

Production experience means 
production facilities. 
Journalism and communica- 
tions students have benefited 


Technician Mike Smart demonstrates the potential of the control room. The monitors track all studio action. 
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from several on-campus studios 
over the years. The facilities in 
the Bryan Building were 
replaced by studios in Hingston 
Hall when the departments 
moved. Now they are in the base- 
ment of the CJ Building. 

“It's very typical of a small 
community TV station,’ said 
Mike Smart, the technician 
responsible for familiarizing stu- 
dents with the facilities, equip- 
ment and possibilities. 

With a three-camera produc- 
tion studio, two smaller shooting 
stages with green screen and 
blue screen technology, a control 
room and an editing suite, there 
is a lot of potential. There are 
sound recording studios as well 
for audio work. 

Students in their second year 
are required to produce a full 
three-camera, live-to-tape pro- 
duction using the facilities. 

The challenge is not just to 
define and script a show, but 
also to figure out who will man- 
age the three cameras, who will 
direct the show and how the 
lighting, art direction and titles 
will get produced. Allor said it’s 


impossible to operate a studio of 
that size and complexity with 
fewer than a dozen people man- 
aging cameras and controls. 

A production requires the 
coordination of the schedules, 
interests and abilities of a dozen 
students. Compromise and a lot 
of juggling are as necessary as 
technical ability. Since the class 
usually has twice that many stu- 
dents, the other half do field 
work and edit their tape into the 
final package. 

“It really builds teamwork 
among the students,’ Smart said. 

The theme and type of show is 
entirely up to the students, 
though magazine style shows 
tend to accommodate input 
from all students. 

Because the facilities are 
soundproof, they are also in 
demand as sets for other proj- 
ects. Film students and others 
use the space. 

The blue screen facilities allow 
the opportunity to develop spe- 
cial effects. “Multi-media and 
inter-media students can use the 
studios for web-based projects; 
Allor said. 
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